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COMUMUMIGARTONS, 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


THE SEASON, 


Mer Fessenpen—lI have just read the observa- | 


tions upon the season by a Roxbury farmer; and | 
aithough I feel the greatest respect for the opinion 
of this accurate and scientific observer, I caunot 
but think him mistaken in attributing the earliness 
and promise of the present spring in Massachusetts 
to the great depth of snow the last winter, its 
long coutinuance on the ground, and cousequent 
shallowness of frost. I should once have concur- 
red jn this opinion; but the experience of the last 
year in Maine has satistied me, that it is dependent 
gn other causes. The past winter was in Maine, as 
well as iu Mass. ‘ very extraordinary.’ The automn 
had been uncommonly mild, Agricultural opera- 
tions onthe Kennebec, usually impeded by frost as 
early as the middle or 20th Nov., need not have been 
suspended the last year on account of frost, till 
the 20th Dec.; andthe river, the average of whose 
final close for the last 40 years is the 10th Dec., 
was not finally shut up this year till the 11th Jan- 
uary. There were several violent storms of rain, 
but very little snow during the whole winter. 
There was very little sledding, only a few days ata 
time and in the whole not much more than a fort- 
night. After the middle of January, the winter 
assumed nearly its usual severity, the mercury 
occasionally falling below zero ; and the earth be- 
ing unprotected by snow allowed the frost to pen- 
etrate to very unusual depth. I found it this spring 
in clayey soil, 3 feet 4 inches below the surface, and 
3 feet 8 inches in gravel. Such a winter ought, 
according to common opinion, to have been fol- 
lowed by a backward and unfruitful season, Par- 
ticularly as one rain gvas accompanied with cold, 
so that the trees were so loaded with ice that 
many branches were broken off by its weight. 
So far however is this from being true, that the 
spring is early; and I have no recollection of 

season, when every product Of the earth gave 
such promise of fruitfulness. The river opened 
9 days before the average time, having been closed 
but three months and a half. The ice was not 
carried out by a flood, but dissolved by the heat 
of the weather, I subjoin a table of the compar- 
ative forwardness of the spring for the last 6 years, 

1826 1827 1823 1829 1830 1831, 


Kennebec River) 4 :i;9 Mar.28 Mar. 18 Ap. 8 Ap. 1 Mar. 26 


open atGardiner § 
Sonat, Laine | Ap. 15 Mar.29 Mar. 23 Ap.21 Ap. 4 Mar. 31 
Anemone, Do, Ap.23 Ap. 8 Ap. 6 Ap. 25 Ap. 4 Ap. 6 
Spotied Lily, do. Ap. 30 Ap. 19 Ap. 19 May 4 Ap. 19 Ap. 21 
Pluin do. Mayll May 9 May 8 May 12 Ap.30 May 6 

Winter grain, which according to common the- 
ories, ought to have been destroyed by the winter, 
never suffered less, or looked more promising in 
May. Neither did the grass suffer from its expos- 
ure to the cold; but there is a prospect of an un- 
usually heavy crop. I might go on and speak of 
every plant that suffers in our climate for the win- 
ter, and say that it either has not suffered from 
the winter or suffered much less than usual. 
The Antwerp Raspberry is alive to the extremity 
of every branch; nearly the same may be said of 





the first time since I have 
but little of the preceding year’s growth of wood, 
| The peach tree, which is so frequently killed, 
las searcely to be “weeds cultivating, has not only 
 adrete red the winter, but has been most beautifully 
‘covered with blossoms. The hardier kinds of cher- | 
ry are generally productive ; but the more delicate | 
kinds seldom perfect their blossoms. This year 
they were covered with bloom, and two successive 
frosts, while they were in blossom, have not pre- 
vented the conversion of those blossoms into 
fruit. Pears and apples promise to be abundant, 
The plum isthe only tree, which does not now 
promise a greatcrop. ‘Two years since, the plum 
trees in this section were mostly destroyed by the | 
winter. I lost about seven eignths of mine, | 
and the remainder have not yet entirely recovered. 
That winter so {tal to the plum and injurious to 
many other trees and plants was a winter of deep | 
snows, which continued late. I submit these facts 
without attempting satisfactorily to account for 










them, but I would ask whether we may not attri- 
bute the present early and promising spring to the 
circumstances; that the autumn was mild and moist, 
so that the buds were well formed; and not 
injured by alternate severe frosts and warm weath- 
er, and that the spring, though upon the whole 
forward, did not have very hot days or very cold 
nights, before the month of May. 

Gardiner, saad 20, 1831. 





ONE WAY TO PROTECT CABBAGE 
WORMS. 
Mr Fessenpexn—In the months of May and 
June, 1830, the soil in this vicinity was infested 
with an unusual quantity of worms of various 
kinds which made great havoc in gardens, corn 
fields, &c. [set out onasinall plat of ground nearly 
200 cabbage plants which were destroyed in a few 
days. Thesame ground was set a second anda 
third time, but with no better success than before 
and although hundreds if not thousands of worms 
were destroyed in my cabbage yard, their number 
appeared to increase ; having only a sufficient num- 
ber of plants to setin my yard once more and it be- 
ing late in the season I thought of the following ex- 
pedient :—after I had taken the plants to my in- 


PLANTS FROM 





cultivated them, lost| 


| applied, 





tended cabbage yard, I cut pieces of paper from 
6 to S inches long and from 2 to 3 inches wide and | 
wound or wrapped them round the stalk of the 
plant leaving the roots as far as the dirt was attached 
to them below the paper, and shaped the top or | 
upper part of the paper that stood out ofthe ground 
in the form of a tunnel, to give room for the top or) 
leaves ofthe plants ; and the better to keep the paper 
in shape, wound some slack twisted yarn around | 
the papers ; but the paper will do well without the | 
yarn by placing the soil snugly round it: this had 
the desired effect and entirely protected the whole ; | 
my crop of cabbages was abundant, and found a | 
ready market. ‘This plan holds good to other | 
plants when it is practicable, aud even to small 
fruit trees.—When the cabbage had grown consid- 
erably and needed hoeing, the papers were removed, 
which is done with greatease directly after a rain, 
or early in the morning, after a heavy dew. 
Respectfully yours, &c, Enocu Prace. 





the roses; and the Magnolia and Catalpa have for 





Strafford, N. H. May 25, 1831. 


CALCAREOUS MANURES. 
This class of manures comprehends a number 


| ofarticles, as, Burnt or calcined limestone;—Poun- 
‘ded limestone ;—Limestone gravel ;— Chalk ;— 


Marles ;—Sea shells ;—Soaper’s waste ;—and Gyp- 
sum. 

1, Advantages of Lime.—Though there 
exceptions to the rule, yet in general, it may be 
confidently asserted, that unless where a soil has 
by nature, enough of calearous matter in its come 
position, for the purposes of vegetation, it can nei- 
ther be brought into its most fertile state, nor will 
other manures be so useful as they ought, if lime, 
or some other calcareous earth, be not previously 
By lime spread upon a moory soil, good 
herbage is produced where nothing but heath, and 
unpalatable grasses grew before. By the same 
means, grass-lands, instead of yielding nothing but 
but bent, and other inferior grasses, have been 
covered with those of a more valuable description. 
The utility of lime to turnips is so great, that though 


are 


jin the same field, where no lime had been applied 


yet in the limed part, the 
turnips flourished with unabated vigor, On the 
Mendip lands in Somerset, by the application of 
lime, the value of land was raised, from 4¢. to 30, 
per acre ; and dung, which previons to liming 
had no sensible effect, operated after its application, 
as on other lands. Macclesfield forest in Chesh- 
ire, and vast tracts in the northern and more eleva- 
ted parts of Derbyshire, and adjacent districts, 
have been astonishingly improved by the same 
means. The rye lands of Herefordshire, in 1636 
refused to produce wheat, peas, or veiches; but 
since the introduction of lime, they have been so 
fertilized, as to be successfully applied to the growth 
of every species of corn, In maiden soils ofa 
tolerable quality, the richest manure will not en- 
able them to bring any crops, but those of oats 
or rye, to maturity ; whereas if they receive a sufli- 
cient quantity of lime, crops of peas, barley, or 
wheat, may be raised to advantage. The benefit 
resulting from the use of lime, has been indispu- 
tably proved in the same farm, for the richer parts 
that were left unlimed, were uniformly inferior in 
produce, to the poorer that had been limed, during 
a period of not less than twentyone years, under 
the same course of management. 

2. The principles on which lime operates as a 
manure.—Quick-lime in powder, or dissolved in 


the crop died away, 


water, is injurious to plants ; hence grass, watered 


with lime water, is destroyed. But lime freshly 
burnt, or slacked, forms a compost with vegetable 
matter, which is soluble in water, and nutritive 
to plants, Mild lime, (as chalk, or quick-lime 
again impregnated with carbonic acid), chiefly oper- 
ates, by improving the texture of the soil, and its 
relation to absorption. 

3. The various sorts of limestone.—Sometimes 
_lime-stone is almost perfectly pure, as is the case 
with marble, which frequently contains scarcely 
any other substance but calcareous matter. Sever- 
al sorts of limestone, however, have mixtures of 
clay and sand, in various proportions, by which 
the efficacy of the manure, in proportion to the 
quantity of these substances, is considerably di- 
minished. It is necessary, therefore to analyze 
limestone, to ascertain the proportion of pure lime, 
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before it is advisable to use so expensive an article | 6. Effects of lime.—Many farmers have subject- 
in great quantities, more especially if it must be | ed themselves to an expense, at the rate of ten! 
conveyed from a distance. Bituminous limestone | shillings per acre per annum, for the lime they) 
makes good manure. But the magnesian is the | used, and have been amply remunerated. The| 
species which requires the greatest attention. | benefit, derived in the cultivation of green crops is 
Limestone sometimes contains from 20,3 to 23.5) sufficient for that purpose. Such crops may be 
of magnesia, in which case it would be injurious | raised by large quantities of dung ; but where cal- | 
to weak soils, to apply more than from 25 to 30 | careous substances are applied, it is proved by long, 
bushels per statute acre, though in rich soils, dou-| experience, that a less quantity of animal and | 
ble that quantity may be used, and still more with | vegetable manure will answer the purpose, This) 
peat, on which soil it would have a most powerful | is making the farm-yard dung go farther, with more | 
effect in producing fertility, powerful, and more permanent effects; and, from | 

4, Mode of preparing it for use.—Limestonc is ‘the weightier crops thus raised, the quantity of ma- | 
burnt in kilns of various constructions. It is ap- | nure ona farm, willbe most materially augmented, | 
plied with advantage to soils recently reclaimed, | Indeed, upon land in a proper state for calcareous | 
in a caustic state ; but is generally slacked, by throw- | application, (as old ley), lime is much superior to | 
ing water upon the lumps, until they crack and |dung. Its effects continue fora longer period, 








to statethe result of another experiment which 
has had the experience of my neighbors for the 
last three or four years, and I believe without a 
single instance of failure so far as I have ascer- 
tained the fact; it is as follows: toa half bushel 
of seed corn take one pint of tar, more or less ; let 
it be warmed over a moderate fire until it will 
run freely ; then put it into the corn, at the same 
time stirring it up until it be all coated over with 
the tar’; you may then add ground plaster of paris, 
or wood ashes (as is most convenient, either will 
answer,) and stir it until the kernels will separate, 
and will not adhere to your fingers ; you may 
handle it when cooled without the least inconven- 
ience, when planting. The first impression from 
the appearance of the seed after it has gone through 
the foregoing process is, that it will not vegetate, 





swell, and fall down into a fine powder. ‘This op- 
eration, when it is to be done, should not be de- 
layed, for if properly burnt, calcined lime is easily 
reduced into a fine powder, which may not be the 
case if the slacking be postponed. If water can- 
not easily be obtained, the lumps may either be di- 
vided into small heaps, and covered with earth by 
the moisture of which they are soon pulverized, 
or made into large heaps, the lumps and earth six 
inches thick, and the whole covered with earth. 
Where it can easily be had, it is a great advan- 
tage, to slack the calcined limestone for manure, 
with sea-water or urine. When applied to land 
ina powdery state, lime tends to bring any hard 
vegetable matter that the soil contains, into a more 
rapid state of decomposition and solution, so as to 
render it a proper food for plants. 

5. Application.—Summer is the proper season 
for liming land. That experienced farmer, Mr 
Rennie of Phantassie, is of opinion, that the most 
profitable period for applying lime is, when the 


land is under summer fallow, in the months of 


June and July, that it may be completely mixed 
with the soil before the crop is sown. This is al- 
so the general practice in other districts. For a 
turnip crop, itshould be laid on early in the spring 
before the turuips are drilled, in order that the 
lime may be thoroughly incorporated with the soil, 
by the ploughings and harrowings it will receive ; 
the land will thus have time to cool, and the lime 
will not dry up the moisture necessary for bring- 
ing the turnips into leaf. For potatoes, lime is 
not to be recommended, as it is apt to burn and 
blister their skins. When applied to old ley, it 
is a good practice to spread it on the surface, 
previously to the land being broken up, by which 
it is fixed firmly on the sward, One year has 
been found of use, but when done three years be- 
fore, it had produced still greater advantages ; in 
the former case, the increase of oats, being only at 
the rate of 6 to 1, and in the latter, that of 10 to 1 of 
the seed sown. The quantity applied must vary 
according to the soil. From 240 to 300 bushels, 
of unslacked lime, may be applied on strong lands 
with advantage. Even 600 bushels have been laid 
on at Once on strong clays with great success. On 
jight sor, a much smaller quantity will answer, 
say from 150 to 200 bushels, but these small doses 
ought to be more frequently repeated. When ap- 
plied on the surface of bogs or moors, the quan- 
tity used is very considerable, and the more that 
is laid on the greater improvement. The real 
quantity, however, of calcareous matter used, de- 
pends upon the quality of the stone. It often hap- 
pens, that five chaldrons do not furnish more ef- 
Jective manure than three, because they do not con- 
tain three fifths of calcareous matter. 


while the crops produced are of a superior qual- 
ity, and less susceptible of injury, from the exces- 
ses of drought and moisture. The ground like 
wise, more especially if it be of a strong nature 
ismuch more easily wrought; and, in some in 
| stances, the saving of labor alone, would he suffi- 
cient to induce a farmer to lime his land, were no 
greater benefit derived from the application, than 
the opportunity thereby gained, of working it in 
a more perfect manner. 


7. Rules for the management of lime.—1. It 
is necessary to ascertain the quality of the soil 
to which lime is proposed to be applied ; and 
whether it has formerly been limed; and to what 
extent. In general it may be observed, that 
strong loams and stubborn clays, require a full 
dose to bring them into action, as such soils are 
capable of absorbing a great quantity of caleare- 
ous matter. Lighter soils, however, require less 
lime to stimulate them ; and may be injured, by 
administering a quantity of lime, recently calcin- 
ed, that would prove moderately beneficial to 
those of a heavy nature. 2, As the effects of 
lime greatly depend on its intimate admixture 
with the surface soils, it is expedient to have it in 
a powdered state before itis applied, and the 
drier and the more perfectly powdered, the better. 
3. Lime having a tendency to sink in the soil, it 
cannot be ploughed in with too shallow a furrow 
or kept too near the surface. 4. Lime ought not 
to be applied, a second time,to weak or poor soils, 
unless mixed with a compost; after which the 
land should be immediately laid down to grass. 








FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


PREPARATION OF SEED CORN. 

Mr Fessenpen—I have noticed sundry com- 
munications, upon the best method of preparing 
seed corn for planting, with a view to prevent 
crows from pulling up the corn, &c. Much has 
been said about soaking the seed in copperas wa- 
ter and it would seem that the question was now 
settled by general consent, that this mode is the 


my neighbors experience has brought us to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. We were in the habit of using 
the copperas water for several years, and at first 
(as isthe case many times with new experiments) 
we were disposed to believe that it had the desired 
effect, but upon further experiment we found that 
the crows made the same depredations upon the 
seed soaked with copperas, as with that which 
had no preparation before planting. 
necessary cite sundry careful experiments which 
| brought us to this conclusion, but [ take the liberty 





I could if 


but three or four years of actual experience among 
farmers who raise from two to five hundred bush- 
els of indian corn each, annually, has settled that 
question beyond a doubt,—and the crows never 
have pulled up more than two or three hills in 
any one field, and have never carried even that 
away, but have left the field instantly, without ever 
returning to renew the experiment,—and in ad- 
dition to this, the corn has never been infested by 
the wire worm, which has been many times very 
destructive to the crop, nor has any other animal 
orreptile been yet found who was fond of mak- 
ing a meal of tarred corn. 


I confess when this mode was first proposed I 
was very faithless ; I doubted whether seed would 
vegetate, and if it did I had my doubts whether 
the tar would not be detrimental to the crop: but 
Tam convinced that tar is so far from being inju- 
rious to the crop, that I now believe that it not 
only guards the crop against birds and insects, but 
is salutary to the growth of the corn.—If you see 
fit to insert the foregoing in your useful paper, (al- 
though past seed time) it may at least give time 
for corn growers to inquire into the truth of the 
facts herein stated, and I hope may result in some 
benefit to the community ; and you will gratify 
one at least who inhabits the 

VaLLey or ConnecTicouT. 








! 
| HOW TO INCREASE THE 


4ND 
| Mr Knight, in his 
jthe apple and pear, 


PRODUCTIVENESS OF TREES 
PLANTS. 

treatise on the culture of 
p. 83, has this passage : 
x In the garden culture of the apple, where trees 
are retained as dwarfs or espaliers the more vigor- 
ously growing kinds are often rendered unproduc- 
itive by the excessive though necessary use of the 
pruning knife. I have always succeeded in mak- 
ing trees of this kind fruitful by digging them up, 
and replacing them with fresh mould in the same 
situation. The too great luxuriance of growth is 
‘checked, and a disposition to bear is brought on.’ 
|The same observation was made by Mr Lawrence. 
So if beans, which are but a few inches high, be 


only safe preventive in the ear, but my ownand transplanted, they do not become so tall, but 


|they flower and ripen sooner. The same occurs 
iin frequently transplanting broccoli; the plant does 
| hot grow so tall, but has earlier flowers, and in 
greater numbers. It is probable says Dr Darwin, 
that confining the roots of cucumbers and melons 
in small garden pots would stop the too luxuriant 
growth of the vines, and make them more fruitful, 
if care was taken to supply them with water more 
frequently, and with sufficient nutriment, by mix- 
ing with the water some of the carbonic black 
fluid which has drained from a manure heap. 
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Horticulture. 





Proceedings of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Sociely at the second quarterly meeting, held at 
the Hall of the Institution on the 4th of June, 
1831. 

Report made by H. A. 8. Dearsorn, President of the Society. 
A few weeks since, Gideon B. Smith, Esq., 

Editor of the American Farmer, published in 

Baltimore, presented the Society, a number of the 

tubers of the Aracacha ; another citizen of that 

city has evinced his laudable zeal for the advance- 
ment of rural economy, throughout the Union, by 

a donation of the seed of the Cheropodium Quinoa 

and seeds of several varieties of grapes. The follow- 

ing letter accompanied the package. 
Baltimore, May 24, 1831, 
Dear Sin—By the brig Chatham, 1 send to 
your address, for the Massachusetts Horticultural 

Society, a small package containing as follows, 

viz. 

One paper Lenoir Grape seed. 


One do Herbemont’s Madeira do. 

One do mixed Grape seed, viz. Bland’s| 
Madeira, Isabella, and Herbemont’s 
Arena; and 

One do of Chenopodium Quinoa seed. 


The Grape seeds were sent to me by that ex- 
cellent horticulturist, N. Herbemont, Esq. of Co- 
lambia, S. ©. and the object expected to be attain- 
ed by their distribution and planting, is the pro- 
duction of new and valuable varieties of grapes, 
capable of withstanding the rigidity of our various 
climates, 

The Chenopodium Quinoa was received from 
Peru by J. S. Skinner, Esq, from Lieut. Fitzhugh 
of the U. S. Navy; an account of this grain will be 
found in the 10th number, vol. 13, of the Ameri- 
ean Farmer. It is presented to the Massachusetts 


Horticultural Society in the name of J, S. Skin- 
ner, who requests their acceptance of it. If we 


succeed in cultivating this grain, it will be one of 


the most important additions to our agricultural 
products ever made in any country. 
Jam, respectfully yours, 
Gipron B, Smiru. 
P. S. Since writing the above, the Quinoa has 
vegetated and grows rapidly, Planted on Friday, 


13th May, come up Friday, 20th, and on Sunday, | 


22d, many plants had their second leaf formed, 


Extract from the American Farmer, on the character and cultnre 
of Quinoa. 


Quinoa.—The letter below from Lieutenant 
Fitzhugh of the United States navy, accompanied 
the quinoa, the receipt of which we noticed last 
week, and together with the subjoined direction 
for cultivating the quinoa from the same gentleman, 
has been politely furnished for publication in the 
Farmer by Mr Skinner, to whom the quinoa wes 
sent from Peru. 

We have examined all the publications in which 


we could hope to get any information on the sub. ness of our seasons, as obstacles to success in the 


ject of the quinoa, and have satisfied onrselves on 


the subject of its botanical character. In Peru it) that it will withstand all this, and if so, it will be an 
is called guinua, pronounced keen-wa, with the last | important agricultural acquisition. 
Humboldt speaks | served, that the subjoined directions say it is to 
of the chenopodium quinoa as being one of the | be sown atthe same season and gathered at the 
few plants cultivated in the highest and coldest; same time as whieat. 


syllable very slightly accented. 





= 
speaks of quinoa being peculiar to the province 
(of Quito, and as deserving of being ranked as 
one of the most palatable foods. These authori- 
ties, supported as they are by the name by which 
|the seed in question is called by the natives and 
residents of Peru atthe present time, sufficiently 
establish the fact that itis the chenopodium quinoa, 
| of botanists. ‘There are a great many varieties of 
Chenopodium, several of which are very common, 
)(mere weeds) and the whole genus is called goose- 
|fooRin England—for instence, English mercury, 
upright goosefoot, purple goosefoot, &c. Several 
\of the species are indigenous to the United States, 
‘viz. the anthelminticum or worm seed, the spear 
| leafed, the bearded, &c. But the quinoa, the one | 
| particalarly under notice, is the only one of the 
genus that is indigenous to Peru. 


| It is annual, grows three feet high, flowers in 
| July, flowers green, propagated by seed, in common 
}earth, The seed are circular, flat, one twelfth of 
/an inch in diameter, white, and easily pulverised. 


Tt belongs to the 5th class, Pentandria, and 2nd 
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is not believed that it can bear our winters like 


wheat. 

J. 8. SKINNER, Esq. Jan. 31, 1831, 

_ Dear Sir—I have at length the pleasure of send- 

ing you by the James Beacham, two bottles of Qui- 

nar, which after much inquiry and research, on the 

part of my friend Mr McCall, of Lima, has come 

forth, it was obtained two hundred miles from this. 

Inclosed you will receive a description of its cultiva- 

tion, curing, and preparation for culinary purposes. 
Truly yours, Anp. Firzuven. 





U.S. 8. St Louis, Callao Roads, 


Description of the Manner of Sowing in Peru the 
Grain known under the name of * Quinua.’ 


It should be sown in soil and climate not of too 
cold a temperature for wheat, neither should it be 
what would be called warm. It is sown at the same 
season and gathered atthe same time as wheat. 
The ground is prepared in furrows, twice ploughed 
with Peruvian ploughs, (which are nothing more 
than wooden knees pointed at the end,) and the seed 
is sown, scattered as wheat. When ripe, (to save 
waste, as the grain shells off very easily) it is cut 
carefully and gathered in on folds of cotton or linen 
cloth, of a texture not sufficiently coarse to allow 





| order, Digynia. 
| * The quimoa is cooked and used like common 
‘rice and hence the name sometimes given it of 
| Peruvian rice. Capt. Dungan, in whose vessel the 
| seeds were sent, politely presented the Editor with 
} some of the prepared seed for his table. It seems 
| that the quinoa is scalded or part boiled, before it 
is disposed of by the cultivator, whether for the 
purpose of its better preservation or to prevent its 
cultivation in other countries we know not: and to 
{this fact is probably to be attributed the failure of 
all previous attempts to cultivate it. Having eaten | 
of the quinoa, prepared in several ways, we are of 
course enabled to speak of its qualities from expe- 
rience, Gentlemen who have eaten it in Peru 
speak of it in the highest terms of praise. We 
are not willing to go so far, though it may improve 
with us upon further acquaintance. It is certainly 
of avery pleasant flavor, but that is peculiar— 
unlike that of common rice, and resembling that of 
oatmeal. Its appearance when served up is sin- 
gular. The grain is principally composed of a 
germ, or sprout of the young plant, closely coiled, 
and surrounded with farina, In boiling, this spiral 
germ is detached, and the dish presents the ap- 
pearance of being full of skippers, something simi- 
lar to a dish of boiled beans. Our present impres- 
|sion is, that though it may attain an equal place 
'with rice, it never can supersede that excellent 
vegetable on our tables. 

The Editor of the Farmer has planted a quart 
of the seed of the quinoa, and taken such mea- 
'sures and resorted to such means to insure its 
'growth as he supposes will be successful so far 
}as soil and cultivation are concerned. He is not 
| however, very sanguine in his expectations. The 
‘climate of Peru is very different from ours, the for- 
/mer being very temperate and subject to no change 
|of the seasons ; therefore, we have our extremely 
‘hot and dry weather, and the comparative short- 








| 


culture of the quinoa. And yet it is very possible 


It will be ob- 


It should however be re- 


regions of the Andes and Mexican Cordilleras ;| collected that there isno winter in Peru, and of 
and says that when the old historians use the ex-!course no fall sowing of wheat to withstand its 











pression small Peruvian rice (arros pequeno,) they | rigors. If it succeeds with us at all it must be 
mean the chenopodium quinoa. Don Ulloa also’ sown in the spring and gathered in the fall, for it 


the grain to pass through. The grain is separated 
from the stalk by merely rubbing it between two 
folds of cotton or linen cloth, and the chaff is after- 
wards winnowed from it. 

Besides being cultivated as a cereal plant, for 
the grain, it is valuable as a green culinary vegeta- 
ble, the leaves being eaten in Peru, as a substitute 
for spinach and sorrel. 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Society be 
presented to J. S- Skinner, Esq. for his donation 
of Quinoa and Grape seeds. 

The President having stated what measures had 
been taken by the Committee, which was appoint- 
ed last autumn, to take into consideration, the 
expediency of establishing a Horticultural Garden 
of Experiment and a Rural Cemetery, offered 
the following resolution, which was adopted. 

Resolved, that the Committee on an Experi» 
mental Garden and a Cemetery, be authorized to 
increase their number, and to ask the aid of such 
other gentlemen, not members of the Society, as 
in their opinion will forward the objects desired, 
by being associated with them, 

The following Committee was appointed to 
nominate a gentleman to deliver the next anni- 
versary Address, and to report at the adjourned 
meeting of the Society, 

Z. Coox, Jr. 
G. W. Brimmer, 
G. W. Pratt, 

William Curtis of Newton was elected a mem- 
ber; Dr Thaddeus M. Harris of Dorchester, a 
corresponding member. 

Adjourned to Saturday next, 10 o’clock. 


Messrs Winships exhibited a beautiful bouquet 
of Scotch Roses comprising fiftyfive varieties, of 
great fragrance and delicate colors.—Elegant bou- 
quets of Roses, Geraniums, Native Wild Flowers, 
Cactus, &c, were exhibited by Gen. Dearborn, Mr 
Hovey of Cambridgeport, Mr Haggerston, and Mr 
Russell of Cambridge. —Mr Phipps of Charlestown 
exhibited a fine collection of Moss Roses, that 
excited universal admiration. 

Early Peas and Mushrooms were exhibited by 
Mr Davenport of Milton. 

Seeds of the Studley Carrot were presented by 
Messrs Thorburn and Sons of New York for dis- 
tribution. This is a valuable variety of this root, 
suitable for field culture for cattle, and introduced, 
by them from Scotland, 


f Committee. 
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Extract from an address delivered at Northampton 
fefore the Hampshire, Franktin and Hampden Agricul- 
tural Society, Oct.,27, 1830,by Hon. SamuetC. ALLEN. 


MORTGAGES, 

There is another subject connected with the gen- 
eral doctrine and purposes of my discourse, which 
I am bound to bring to your consideration. I re- 
fer to the extentin which real estates among us 
are passing under mortgages. And what adds to 
the cause of alarm is, that most of them are made 
to corporations which never die, and are subject 
to the control of a few men, and nobody knows 
who they will be. ‘There is already vested in that 
way an amount of capital, which is bringing the 
yeomanry of the country into a state of dependence 
and peril.—If the evil was confined to the owners 
of the mortgaged estates, great as it would then 
be, it would pass off, without deeply affecting the 
springs of the general prosperity. But it subjects 
the whole landed interest to the dominion of a mo- 
neyed capital, and exposes it to all the sudden pres- 
sures arising from fluctuations in the currency,— 
not exactly a solid one in this country,—and from 
great speculations in trade. It reduces the price 
of real estate generally, and diminishes the resour- 
ces of those who farm it, and of the towns wherein 
it lies and detracts from their ability to meet the 
burdens imp»sed upon them. It takes from the 
farmer the clear income which springs from the 
land, and deprives him of his natural reward for 
the skill he has acquired in his business. 

Every state has its chief interest in its soil. It 
is this which constitutes it, a state. Capital may 
be here today, and elsewhe:e tomorrow. It be- 
longs to no country. Itis an instrument of gratifi- 
cation, or gain, and can be employed with equal fa- 
cility in one place as another. And there is no moral 
tie that binds it. Itis a power which has sprung 
up and increased in the progress of society, and is 
swallowing up all the land in the country, and 
bringing ina new sort of aristocracy, of a more 
uncompromising character than the feudal, or any 
landed aristocracy, ever can be.—Does not this 
state of things call for some protection for real 


‘ . J 
estate ? What I suggest is no new thing. Our an- 
cestors brought this policy with them. Our own 


legislation, from the first settlement of the country 
had maintained it till the statute: authorising the 
sale of equities of redemption was introduced into 
our law. This fatal act has, in effect, changed our 
policy on this head ; and by the increase of mort- 
gages is exposing the whole real estate to be knock- 
ed off under the hammer of the auctioneer. It 
has caused the ruin of many farmers whose real 
estates have been sacrificed by such sales. Why 
not restore at least the old law, and bring back 
apprisal ? 
TAXES. 
In regard to taxes, it is not right that the mort- 





the benefit, of the use to the borrower, and for the | how many are there, who hardly ever attempt to 


risk on the part of the lender, In the manner in 
which debts are now secured by mortgage there 
is searcely the shadow of risk, aud why should a 
debtor, who gives’ such security, pay fora risk 
when there is none? ‘The United States can bor- 
row at four per cent, and why should mortgagors 
give more? It is as much as the income of real 
estatewill admit. Andis there not just ground for 
a difference between the rate of interest on d€bts 
secured by mortgage aud debts resting on personal 
security only? Such a provision would afford 


great relief to the farmer, and inits effect would | 


also benefit the manufacturer and the trader. 


. . } 
These are subjects of great interest, and they aie 


forced upon our consideration by the circumstan- 
ces of the times. 
CREDIT. 

I had intended to say something on the subject 
ofcredit. The facility with which this is obtained 
proves the ruin of one half of mankind. It isa 
snare anda trap to the young. To the young 
mau, his strength is property and a resource far 
future years, and he should never contract a lien 
upon itto anyone. There wasa practice among 
the ancient nations, of mortgaging the person’s 
body as security tor the loan. Credit in its mild- 
est furm is little better than this. It is in fact, to 
him whose only resource is his labor, a mortgage 
upon his physical strength and his liberty. There 
isa great difference, it is true, between a debt 
contracted for property which is kept and yields 
an income to the purchaser, and that which is spent 
and consumed. 

Credit perhaps cannot altogether be dispensed 
with, but it isa grave question, whether, on the 
whole, it has not done more mischief than good. 
There is hardly an evil in society which is not 
sprung from it. It has created a race of non-pro- 
ducers, who render no equivalent to society for 
what they consume, It has separated knowledge 
from labor and deprived the laborer of the improve- 
ments which his faculties require, and of the sat- 
isfaction for which his nature was designed. It 
has oppressed industry and worth on the one hand 
and pampered idleness and profligacy on the other. 
If every young man, who should from this time 
coine of age, would contract no debt, what would 
be the state of society in 20 years? It would be 
changed in its whole condition and character. 





ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED 
FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF WEEDS, 
Plants thac grow naturally, among acrop that has 








been sown, may be regarded as weeds, or, in other 
words, us enemies to the crop that is cultivated. 
The destruction of weeds, therefore, must be con- 
sidered as one of the most important branches of 
the agricultural art ; for if it be neglected, or even 





gager should pay the whole tax upon the estate. lif slovenly performed, one third, or one half of a 
It is making him pay for property which he does/ fait crop, may only be obtained, even from the 
not own, and is palpably unjust. The estate must | Very best: soils, Besides, it merits consideration 
be taxed in the town where it lies; let the mort.| that if weeds are suffered to exist, the full advan- 
gagee be taxed for the amount of his lien upon it, | @Ses of manuring land, and many other improve- 
and the mortgagor for the residue. There would! ™meuts,can only be but partially reaped. Mor is 
be strict justice in this, as regards both the town | this all; the mixture of weeds in the soil, prevents 
and the mortgager, and there is not the least dim-| the crop from receiving the beneficial influence of 
culty in carrying it into effect by legislation. |the air ;—augments the risks at harvest, (fora erop 
Ea shlid | that is clean, may be ready for the stack-yard in 
: eee ge te | much less.time than is required to harvest jt, when 
imp. eae ee of oom of | encumbered with weeds) ;—and the seeds of these 
y gage. Why 1s 1N-| intruders, deteriorate the quality of the grain, 


terest paid for in ? Iti : : eee: : 
P oney atall? Ivison account of Notwithstanding all the injuries thence sustained, 


. 


remove weeds in an effectua] manner ? This negli. 
gence is the more to be blamed, because, were 
farmers at the trouble of collecting all sorts of 
weeds, before they have formed their seeds and 
of mixing them with rich earth, they would soon 
be reduced into a soft pulpy mass, and in this way 
a pernicious nuisance might be converted into a 
valuable manure. 

Various experiments have been tried, to ascer- 
tain the positive advantage derived from caretuily 
weeding one part of a field, and leaving another 
part undone ; among these, the following, made 
‘with peculiar accuracy, may be safely relied on, 

1. Wheat.—Seven acres of light gravelly land 
were fallowed, and sewn broad-cast; one acre 
was measured off, and not a weed was pulled out 
of it; the other six were carefully weeded. The 
unweeded acre produced 18 bushels 5 the six weed- 
ed acres, 135 bushels, or 224 per acre, which is 44 
bushels, or } more produce in favor of weeding. 

2. Barley.—A six acre field was own with 
bailey, in fine tilth, and well manured, ‘The weed- 
ing, owing to a great abundance of charlock, cost 
12s. per acre. ‘lhe produce of an unweeded acre 
was only 13 bushels; of the weeded, 28, Differ- 
ence in favor of weeding, 15 bushels per acre, 
besides the land being so much cleaner for sueceed- 
ing crops, : 

3. Oats.—Six acres sown with oats; one acre 
ploughed but once, and unmanured, produce only 
17 bushels. Another six acres ploughed three 
times, manured, and weeded, produced 37 bushels 
per acre, This experiment proves,that oats require 
good management, and will pay for it as well as 
other crops. Ten bushels of the increased pro- 
duce may be fairly attributed to the weeding ; and 
the other ten to the manure. 

The importance of weeding, both to the indi- 
vidual and to the public is such, that it ought to be 
enforced by law. At any rate, a regulation of po- 
lice, for fining those who harbor weeds, the seeds 
of which may be blown into their neighbor’s 
ground, can have no injustice in principle. In 
England, the petty constable might be required, by 
precept from the high constable, to give in present- 
ments to the Quarter Sessions, containing a list 
of all persons who suffered weeds to run to seed 
in their hedges or lands, such presentinents to be 
particularly specified tothe court. Those refer- 
ring to the coltsfoot, to be given in at the Lady- 
day sessions ; and those referring to thistles, rag- 
weed, &c, to be given in atthe Midsummer ses- 
sions. An order of court might then be made, for 
the immediate removal of such nuisances, and if 
not complied with, the offender should be fined a 
sum not exceeding five pounds, one half to the in- 
former, and the other half to go for the relief of 
the poor, 

If, in cousequence of such a system being en- 
forced, 44 bushels of wheat ;—15 do. of barley ;— 
10 do, of oats additional, were raised in all the 
fields in the kingdom, whose crops are injured by 
weeds, what benefits might not be the result ?>— 
Indeed if such a plan were to take place, and if 
the overseers were compelled, by an express stat- 
ute, to employ the poor, in the destruction of weeds, 
England might, in process of time, become as free 
from that nuisance, as China or Japan; and the 
farmers would soon find, that however anxious they 
may be, to have their lands tithe-free, yet to have 
thein weed free, is of still greater importance. 





On the whole, keeping his land in a clean state, 
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ought to be a principal object with every farmer;| stock. Let every Long Island farmer hffve a good 
and if thisbe not carefully attended to, he may | supply of succulent food—and Jet this be judiciously 
rest assured of paying dearly for his neglect. But} given out in connexion with his salt hay, cut straw 
the losses which he suffers, do not remedy the in-| and corn-stalks. This done, an increased quantity | 
jury which the public susiains from his slovenly |of milk, and an improved appearance in milch 
conduct. ‘The regulations, therefore, which have | cows, will be the consequence. 
been suggested, may be considered as both expedi-| By the same report, | perceive the Rev. Henry 
entand iiecessary ; for were they adopted, it is evi- | Colman obtained the premium of $20 for his fine 
dent, that many of the evils alluded to would be | crop of ruta baga. Allowing 56 lbs. to the bushel 
removed, and the wealth and agricultural resour- | he had 903 busiels to the acre. On the supposition 
ces of the nation, materially augmented.—Sinclair’s that the whole expense of this crop, was not 
Code of Agriculture. lereater than would be the culture of an acre of 
ern wheat, the advantages are easily perceived, Ruta 
From the New York Farmer. ; “ele ‘ 

to baga usually sell in New York, from 19 to 44 cents 

MANGEL WURTZEL AND RUTA BAGA. | the bushel, Allowing 20 cents, the above crop 
The committee of the Massachusetts Agricul- would amount to $180 60, The land on Long Isl- | 
tural Society for 1830, awarded the premium of|and does not generally produce over 25 bushels per 
$20 for Mangel Wurtzel, to Mr Gideon Foster, of | acre—anounting at $1 20 to $30 00. The land on 
Charlestown. By measurement Mr F. had 1413 | this Island, well manured and the crop well tilled, 
bushels to the acre ; and by weight, allowing 56 lbs. 
to the bushel, he had 1512 bushels, or 86,455 Ibs. 
upwards of fortythree tons. When it istaken into 





Expenses of the State.—We make the following 
extract from an article in the last Springfield Re- 
publican :— 

The amount of expenditure for Massachusetts, is 
stated by the Vorthampton Committee to be about 
$293,000 ; and for the other five N. FE. States, 
$244,000. Now if the system of expenditure is 
the same in all these States, the comparison is just ; 
otherwise it is not. But the system is not the same. 

None of these states provide for foreign paupers : 
none of them have such a system of legislation ; 
inost, if notall of them, support their judicial estab- 
lishment by fees paid by those who go to Court, and 
notas here, out of the State Treasury. And they 
differ in several other respects. To institute a fair 
comparison, we must deduct from Massachusetts 
the following items. 


For State paupers $70, 000 





consideration that our stock is fed on preserved | 
fodder for about six months in the year, the impor- 
tance of such acrop as food for cattle, cannot be too 
highly estimated by the farmer. I agree with 
you, Mr Editor, that many farmers, by no means| 
follow sound sense, nor regard the yoice of nature 
when they confine their stock throughout almost the 
whole winter on dry hard fodder. In almost every 
part of Long Island,I have known farmers to feed | 
out to their milch cows, winter after winter, nothing | 
but salt hay and bottom cornstalks; andin the 
summer, to confine them to pasture without a sin- 
gle particle of salt during the whole grazing sea-| 
son. Such treatment cannot be otherwise than 
prejudicial to the health and the development of 
the desirable properties of a milch cow. The 
practice of giving succulent food to cows and sheep 
is more common now than a few years past. The 
attention of agriculturists in most parts of the 
Island, is confined to potatoes and turnips. It is 
the impression among us, that mangel wurtzel, su- 
gar beets, parsnips and carrots require more labor 
and are attended with greater expense than pota- 
toes, turnips, corn, and English hay. But the above 
committee say that ‘no climate is better adapted | 
than ours, for mangel wurtzel, sugar beets, (the | 
most nutritious of the two, and equally productive) 
ruta baga, common turnips, carrots, parsnips and 
potatoes—and of all these, cattle are very fond, 
and most if not all of them, form the most whole- | 
some food of sheep and swine. ‘We have, | 
generally, it is believed, had the idea that much | 
more labor and skill are necessary in cultivating 
mange! wurtzel, sugar beets, and ruta baga, than for 
corn and potatoes. This notion is natural enough, 
because we have attended to their culture much 
more than the former. But we have in this report, 
as we had in the report of the last year, the testi- 
mony of a practical and nice observer, the Rev. 
Mr Colman, who, in speaking this year of the 
ruta baga, says;—‘ the whole from the sowing to 
the gathering, was not two thirds of the labor usually 
bestowed in planting, cultivating, and gathering an 
acre of potatoes.’ 

Mr Foster’s ground was manured with about 
eight cords of compost manure, and ploughed in 
eight inches deep. The seed was sown about the 
12th of May, in rows, twentytwo inches apart. 
‘The soil was kept mellow and free from weeds, 
It is now the season for farmers to make prepa- 
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| 








“ Agricultural Societies 5,000 
'will yield equal to thatof Massachusetts. Iam) “ Land agency 1,620 
fully ofthe opinion that the farmers on the greater “ Extraordinary legislation 50,000 
part of this Island do not pay sufficient attention; “ Criminal proceedings 30,290 
to the cultivation of succulent crops as food for their 
stock, and with a view of supplying the New York $156,910 
market. E. L. Deduct from 292,000 
13 5,590 


CIDER. leiden. 

The rules on which making good sugar depends, | °° that the expenditures of Massachusetts, upon 
are careful straining and cleanliness. With equal | we > page “ the other New England Prepay 
propriety it may be said, that good cider depends | ba ¥ whe vical pense deducted from $244,000 
1e expenditure of those States, leaves $108,000, 


on the observance of the safie rules—the juice ° 
. balance in our favor, instead of & i 
carefully strained from the pulp. It haslong been ve . Savor, of $50,000, against 
b m 


our opinion that too much carbonic acid is suffered 
to escape during fermentation producing either too | 
much alcoholcr acetic acid. We perceive some} g,, 
of the best cider makers recommend the prevention 
of the escape of carbonic acid gas by laying light 
substances, such as cloths or leaves on the bung 
hole, while the liquid is under fermentation. 








It was remarked by the Solicitor General at the 
preme Court in Springfield last week, that he 
| found but one indictment in Worcester county, one 
jin Hampshire, and three in this county ; and in 
other parts of the State, he had found the indict- 
ments for crimes surprisingly diminished within 
| two years. He could ascribe this change in favor 
Paint for Garden Fences, Out Houses, Eaves | of virtue and good order to noother cause than 
Troughs, §c.—Melt over a slow fire in an iron pot the influence of Temperance Societies and the great 
or kettle, two Ibs, of rosin and one Ib. of roll! change in the consumption of ardent  spirits.— 
brimstone ; when perfectly liquefied, add slowly | Spring ield Rep. 
three gallons of train or fist oil, and when perfectly 
incorporated, add Spanish brown, Venetian red, MORAL CHARACTER OF THE QUAKERS. 
vellow ochre, or any other dark color, till of suffi- Judge Mellen, in his charge tothe Grand Jury 
cient consistency to cover wood of a uniform col-|at the opening of the present term of the Court 
or; use it warm with a brush, and when dry | at Portland, Me. stated that in a practice of forty- 





give it a second coat, and you will havea paint that 
weather is incapable of affecting. It takes ionger 
to dry than common paints, but if rightly managed 
usually becomes hard in five or six days,— Gene- 


see Farmer. 





Horse Bavefoot.— Many of our readers (says the 
New Bedford Gazette) recollect that Admiral Sir 
Isaac Coffin sent four elegant horses from England 
to Brighton, witi a view that the breed in his native 
state might be improved, One of those horses, 
Barefoot, we understand, left Providence on Sun- 
day, the 15th inst, for New York, where he‘is to 
be shipped to England to run a race for sixty thou- 
sand dollars. Our informant, {who saw him on 
board the steamboat at Providence,and who has 
seen many of the finest horses raised in this coun- 
try, says Barefoot is by far the most beautiful and 
splendid horse he ever saw. 








rations for the next winter’s provision for their live 








put in the milk. 


Chalk for Calves ——To prevent the scours iM skeleton has been frequently 
young calves, a little chalk is recommended to be at his annual Anatomical 


| five years, in which he had been intimately ac- 


quainted with the proceedings'of the judicial Courts 


‘in that part of the country, he had never known 


but one instance in which a member of the Society 
of Friends was arraigned at the bar as a criminal. 


Great Natural Curiosity.—The brig Hardy, Cap- 
tain Shirley, which arrived here 3d_ inst. from 
Batavia, has on board a living female Ourane Ovr- 
ana. She has suffered much onthe voyage and is 
| very sick. She is greatly affected by cold, and keeps 
'a blanket constantly wrapped about her. She has 
‘been visited by Dr Smith, the Quarantine Physician, 
| who examined her, felt her pulse and ordered milk to 
| be given to her, which occasioned a temporary re- 

vival of her spirits. She is still able to walk, al- 
though she totters from weakness. When she 
‘stands erect her hands nearly touch the ground. 
| She eats, drinks and spits, like a human being. 
This is the only successful attempt ever made, to 
introduce one of these remarkable animals alive into 
this country. Some nen ey eee Ones 

s brought into ut died in the harbor. 
ke i om exhibited by Dr Smith, 
ecture.—Boston Tran- 








' serupt. 
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CANKER WORM. 
J. Winship, Esq. of Brighton, near Boston, a gen- 
tleman, who is well known to possess much prac- 
tical as well as scientific knowledge of the culture 
of fruit trees has suggested to us aremedy against 
the cankerworm which he has himself made use 
of with much success. After the worm, in the 
latter part of spring and fore part of summer has 
made its lodgement among the branches and com- 
menced its ravages on the leaves of fruit trees, it 
has generally been supposed that the owner of the 
trees had nothing to do, but to submit to an evil 
which it had been too late to remedy, 
Winship applies tarto the body of the tree at that 
time, according to the common mode of tarring 
trees, to prevent the ascent of cankerworms ; and 
then by jarring or shaking the body and limbs of 
the trees, the worms fall to the ground, or let them- 
selves down by threads, so that they may be struck 
off with a stick, and thus detached from the tree. 
They then instinctively and immediately turn to- 
wards the body of the tree, and attempt to ascend 
to the high places from whence they have fallen. 
But here the tar presents an insuperable obstacle 
to their further progress, and they fall back and 
perish for want of food, 

We doubt whether it would be safe to rely al- 
together on this mode of destroying the insect 
without the customary fall and spring appliances 
of tar. Perhaps, however, it may supersede those 
troublesome and expensive processes, and at any 
rate, it must prove a powerful auxiliary to the old 
mode of attacking these depredators, 





SMALL WORMS ON PEAR TREES. 

A friend has entered a complaint at_our office, 
against a small worm, which, on its first appear- 
ance resembles the maggots found in cheese, but 
afterwards changes to a green color, and devours 
the leaves of the pear tree. We submitted the 
case to Mr Winship, the gentleman named in the 
preceding article, who advises to sift or scatter 
wood ashes, or quick lime, or dry dust over the 
leaves infested when wet with dew or rain, If 
the insects were accommodated, by means of a 
syringe or gardeu engine, witli now and then an 
artificial shower of soap-suds, lime-water, decoc- 
tion of walnut leaves, ditto of elder leaves, or to- 
bacco leaves or stems, we presume they would 
take such treatment in dudgeon, and disappear 
without delay or ceremony, 





Silk, —The New Hampshire Statesman says that 
the manufacture of Silk Ribbons was attempted at 
Durham, N. H. about forty years ago by the late 
Gen, Joux.Suu.ivan of revolutionary fame.—He 
employed French weavers, and kept three or four 
looms employed about a year. The causes that 
led to the relinquishment of the business are not 
now known: probably the difficulty of procuring 
raw silk at that early period. 





PROPERTIES OF MANURES, &c. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer. 

Sin—I wish to ask, through the mediam of 
your valuable paper, what chemical ingredients 
contained in manures enter into the composition 
of plants, and in what state manures contain the 








FARMERS AND GARDENERS’ WORK FOR JUNF. | substituted, but not accumulated about the stems, 
Melons and cucumbers, ‘which have hitherto lest the lower roots should be deprived of the 
been protected by glass, or by paper frames, may | benefit of the sun and air. 
now be exposed to the epen air, Iftheseason be) The land is in a good degree prepared for sue- 
at all dry your vegetables will stand in need of wa- | ceeding crops by hoeing; and there is great and 
ter. Loudon remarks that many kitchen crops are | obvious advantages in stirring the ground while 
lost, or produce a very inferior quality for want of | the dew is on in the morning, or soon after a light 
watering ; lettuces and cabbages are often hard rain. Where land is tolerably free from obstacles, 
and stringy; turnips and radishes do not swell; the frequent use of the horse plough to a consid- 
onions decay, &c, copious waterings in the eve-j|erable depth renders the labor much less severe 
nings, during the dry seasons, would produce that and expensive, and more advantageous to the 


ye. 


But Mr} 


fulness and succulency which we find in the veg- 
etables produced in the Low Countries, and in 
the Marsh Gardens at Paris, and in England at the 
beginning and the latter end of the season. Tlie 
vegetables brought to the London market, from 
the Neat’s Houses and other adjoining gardens, 
where the important article of watering is much 
more attended to than in private country gardens 
may be adduced as affording proofs of the advan- 
tage of the practice. 

Vegetables that are newly transplanted, as they 
have their roots more or less diminished, or other- 
wise injured, often need watering, until they have 
taken new roots. But this should be done with 
caution, If adry season follow the transplanting 
let them be watered, if they appear to droop, only 
at evenings and in cloudy weather, and with water 
which has been exposed, one day at least to the 
shining of the sun ; not with water directly from 
a wellor a cold spring, as it will give a chill to the 
plants. Only asmall quantity should be applied 
at once ; that it may have an effect similar to that 
of arefreshing rain; for water applied, plentifully 
or forcibly, or falling froma considerable beight, 
is apt to wash away the finest of the mould from 
the roots, or make little cavities about them, which 
admit too much air, 

In a dry season, whole gardens sometimes need 
watering ; and in doing it the above precautions 
should be regarded. It is of very great conven- 
ience to have a piece of standing water or a brook 
| or rivulet near at hand by which water may be 
‘furnished in sufficient abundance without a great 
‘degree of labor. 





| 
| Weevine. Sir John Sinclair observed that ‘ the 
‘importance of weeding is such, both to the in- 
, dividual and the public, that it ought to be en- 
forced by law. At any rate a regulation of police 
for fining those who harbor weeds, the seeds 
of which may be blown into their neighbor's 
,ground can have no injustice in principle. 


Horne. The ends to be answered by hoeing 
are chiefly these:—To destroy weeds, which are 
always ready to spring up in every soil, to exhaust 
the land and starve the plants. For this purpose 
when the weeds have attained any size, deep 
hoeing becomes necessary. To prevent the soil’s 
becoming too hard and close, so that the roots can- 
not extend themselves freely in search of vegetable 
food, nor feed on the fixed air and other fertilizing 
gases generated in loose and rich soils. In this 
case deep hoeing is necessary. But hoeing should 
cease entirely or be very shallow when the roots 
are so much extended as to be injured hy hoeing. 
The deeper land is hoed, provided the roots are not 
disturbed, and too much cut in pieces, the greater 
advantage it will be to the plants. The oftener 
land is hoed the more moisture it retains, the 
more the crops are nourished, and the better it 
withstands drought. The earth about the stems 





most of them ? Cc. W. 


of young plants of corn, &c, should be removed 
either with a hoe or the fingers, and fresh soil 


‘crop, than to depend on the hoe alone. ‘The first 
‘time the plough is used, turn the furrow from the 
\rows. At the next ploughing, and all after plough- 
‘ings, the furrows are to be turned towards the rows; 
‘this prevents the plough from injuring the roots. 
'The depth should be about the same as for any 
| other ploughing or the intention will be in some 
/measure defeated, This may render it necessary 
{sometimes to go twice inthe same furrow. A 
| plough called a cultivator has been constructed, 
| with two mouldboards, which turns the mould 
, both ways at once. 


| The opinion entertained by some, that no 
‘hoeing at all should be done ina dry time, is 
‘irrational and ridiculous. They deprive their land 
‘of the benefit of the dew, suffer it to be overrun 
by weeds, and allow the ground to be so hard 
/that the rain wher it comes will not penetrate it, 
| There is no soil perhaps except a thin sandy one 
that will not be benefited in hot dry weather by 
frequent hoeing.’ 

| Salad herbs may be grown at sea by sowing the 
| seeds on thick flannel well cleaned and moistened. 
| Put the flannel on aboard which can be liung up. 
Place on the flannel on which the seeds are sown 
}another piece of flannel fastened to a thick board. 
| Take off the upper board as soon as the seeds 
| have vegetated, say 24 hours. In six or seven 
days, if good weather, the crop will be two inches 
high.—It is then fit for use. Be careful to keep 
the flannel always wet. 


RADISHES. 


To have a constant succession of radishes for 
the table the seeds should be sowed once a fortnight 
from April to August. As they are uncertain in 
their growth, the best method isto put the seed 
between rows of other plants; and they are so 
easily pulled that they need not incommode the 
plants among which they grow, 


TURNIPS, 


Sow strong house or wood ashes over the ground 
about the time the turvips are springing up. This 
will cause the young plants to grow sooner out 
of the way of insects, produce a large crop and 
make the turnips sweet and palatable. 





Hiiling Corn.—Erastus Ware of Salem, Mass. 
says of an excellent field of corn, which obtained 
2 premium, that it was’ hoed three times, but not 
hilled as has been customary ; and upon comparison 
of that not hilled, after a severe gale, he is satisfied 
that no advantage is gained by hilling as is com- 
mon. His opinion is that there is no benefit to be 
derived from hilling corn—and corn raised on a 
flat surface, when the weeds are destroyed and the 
ground kept loose, is by no meansso likely to 
suffer by the drought, or to have its roots impeded 
in their search after their proper nutriment, as 
where the ground is drawn up round the stalk in 
a high steep hill. 
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New Potaloes.—We were presented by Mr Pond 
of Cambridge, on Monday the 7ih of June, with) 
Potatoes of the growth of the present season, 
from 5 to 6 inches in circumference. The sort. 
was Perkins’ Early Seedling, the same that was 
sold from Mr Russell’s seed store the last spring. 


This Potato has a great reputation in Bristol | 


county (where it originated) for its productiveness | 
and flavor, as well as earliness. These were rais- 
ed in the open air without forcing. 





Beet Sugar,—lt appears by the official returns 
that there are upwards of 100 Beet root sugar 
works in France, which threw off in 1830 
8,920,000 Ibs. of beautiful crystallized Sugar. 
There have been eight Treatises published in 
France within a few years on the subject. There 
are five large establishments near Calais, wh ere 
most of the operations are conducted by ste am 
power. 








NOTICE. | 

A stated meeting of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, will be held at the Society’s rooms in 
Joy’s buildings, by adjournment, on Saturday, June 


1], at 11 o’clock. 
R. L. EMMONS, Secretary. 


Yellow Locust Seed. | 

Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected | 
with the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North | 
Market Street, 

A few Ibs. genuine Vellow Locust Seed, (Robinia 
pseudoacacia ) saved near Harrisburg, Pa. expressly for 
this Establishment. The excellence of this tree for ship 
timber and fences, its rapid growth, and its beneficial et- 


fects on sandy, barren plains, where it thrives well, are 
00 well kuown to require comment. 


5 Potatoes for Seed. 

For sale at the New England Seed Store, No. 52 North | 
Market Street— 

A few bushels of the fine seedling potatoes mentioned 
by the editor of the New England Farmer, vol. viii, p. 
102. This is but the fifth year from the ball ; they have | 
twice taken the premium from the Essex Agricultural 
Society. (See Colonel Pickerine’s Report, N. E. | 
Farmer, vol. vi. page 98) They are represented by the | 
person who raised them, as tolerably early, more than 
middling bearers, remarkably delicate and mealy, size 
nearly round, color white, and have but very few protu- 
berances. <A good opportunity now offers to farmers to 
secure a superior variety of this important vegetable for 
seed. Price $1 per bushel May 18. 





{ 





Wants a situation, 
As Gardener, a married man without children, who 
understands the management of a garden in all its vari- 
ous branches—hot house, green house, laying out garden 
ground, &c. 
. few lines will be thankfully attended to at this office. | 
une Il. 











Brass Syringes. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 51 and 
52 North Market street, a very useful article for destroy- 
ing Caterpillars, Bugs and other insects. Likewise to 
preverft the mildew on Vines and Gooseberry Bushes.— 
See N. E. Farmer, vol. 8, page 358 and 363. 


The true Sugar Beet. 

For sale at the New England Seed Store, 52, North 
Market street, Boston, 100 Ibs. of the true French Sugar 
Beet Seed,—received this day from Paris, by the last 
Havre packet, via Newport. The excellence of this 
root for catile, and for culinary and other purposes, is too 
well known to require comment. 

Axtso—Large and Small Lima Beans—Early Dwarf 
Beans—several varieties of pickling and other Cucum- 
bers—Radishes, Lettuces, Cabbages, Turnips, &c. 

Broom Corn. 

Also, just received, a few bushels of prime Broom Corn 

raised last season in the vicinity of Connecticut river. 
Sheep — Sheep. 

Valuable Books on the best method of forming good 
flocks, of increasing them, and treating them properly 
when in health and when diseased—on the character | 
and value of Merino Sheep—anatomical structure, &c, 
&c—5 valuable works, viz: 

Sir George Stewart Makenzie, Bart. 

Robert R_ Livingston, LL. D. 

Samuel Bard, M. D. 

M. Daubenton, a man of letters, and profound Natural- 
ist; his work was published in Germany, Italy, Spain, 
and America—and in France, at the expense of the na- 
tion. 

Mr Tessiu, inspector of the Rambouillet Establish- 
ment—and others in France. 

Also for sale—a valuable collection of Books on Agri- 
culture, Manures, various treatises on Horses, Cattle, 
Botany, &c,&ce. By R.P. & C. WILLIAMS, whole- 
sale and retail Booksellers and Stationers, No. 18 and 20 
Cornhill, Boston. May 25. 


Wrought-Iron Ploughs.— Bar-lron, &c. 

Wrought-Iron Ploughs, of all sizes.—.Also, A Complete 
assortment of American, English, Swedes and Russia Bar 
Iron—American Braziers’ Rods—Spike and Nail Rods, 
Shoe-Shapes— Hoop and Band Iron—Steel of all kinds— 
Pipe-box and Mould-board plates, &c. constantly for sale 
by GAY & BIRD, 
No. 44, India Street, Boston. 


Treatise on Sik. 


Just published, and for sale at J. B. Russeix’s Seed 
Store, 52 North Market Street, 
A Practical Treatise on the Culture of the White 

















6tis. 








Bees in Cities. 

AN ESSAY on the practicability of cultivating the | 
Honey Bee, in maritime Towns and Cities, as a source | 
of Domestic Economy and Profit. By Jerome V. C. 
Smith, M. D. Just published by Perkins & Marvin, 
114, Washington Street, and for sale by J. B. Russell, at 
the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North Marketstreet, | 
price 38 cents.» 





For Sale, Full blood Aldnerney and Short Horn | 
Bull and Heifer Calves. 

Two Alderney Bull Calves, and one Heif»r Calf. 
so, one Bull and two Heifer Calves of the Short Horn or 
Teeswater breed, all from full blood imported stock, on 
both sides. For terms apply at this office. 4t May 11. 


| 

Wm. F. Otis & Co, 

No. 110, Faneuil Hall Market, have a good supply of | 

Carnation Pink roots, Pine Apples, and fine West India| 
Squashes, from Trinidad de Cuba. May 18. 


Branding Irons, at reduced prices. 

Carter’s improved Branding Irons, for branding Guide 
Boards, for sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 51 
and 52 North Market street. 
article for country towns, as it will enable them to put up 
permanent guide boards at a trifling expense ; it is sim- 
ply by burning the brands into a piece of board, then | 
lightly plane it over, after which give it a coat of white 
paint. Guide boards made in this way are much more 
durable than the common boards, and the cost is trifling. 
The above are offered for sale at 40 to 50 per cent discount | 
from former prices, which will enable all towns to fur- 
nish themselves with a very useful article. May 18. 








| 
| 
| 
j 


This is a very convenient y 


Lead Pipe. 
LEAD PIPE, all sizes, constantly for sale by Lrncoun 


Fearine & Co, No. 110, State Street. 
April 13, 1831. 6w. 





ee 





Bones Wanted. 
Shin and Leg Bones constantly purchased by GEO. 
H. GRAY & CO. No. 68 Kilby street. 
April 20. 2mos 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
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' |FROM 
APPLES, russettings, - |barrel. 300 3 50 
ASHES, pets first sort, - | ton, (105 00 108 00 

_.___ Pearl, first sort, - | © {120 00.122 50 
BEANS, white, - ‘bushel. 90; 100 
BEEF, mess, - ‘barrel.| 8 75) 9 09 

Cargo, No. 1, kh 775 8 00 

_., Uargo, No, 2, - | “@ | 67 709 
BUTTER, inspected, No.1, new, - (pound.| il 15 
CHEESE, new milk, - | «“ 6 8 
— ae ae milk, - | « 3 4 

SEED, - | 112) 150 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-sireet,- ‘barrel.) 575 6 00 
Genesee, ue 6 00) 6 25 
Alexandria, - | “ | 575) 5 87 
Baltimore, wharf, - } © & 5 50) 5 75 
GRAIN, Corn, Northern, - |bushel.! re 72 
ang Southern Yellow, - | “| 70 75 
tye, “ “cc 80 83 
Barley, ° “| 60 62 
Oats, “oe fe 40 » 
HAY, - | ewt.| 60) 70 
| HOG’S LARD, first sort,new, = _| ewr. | 10 00) 10 25 
| HOPS, Ist quality, - | “ 9 00] 10 09 
LIME, - | cask 1 00) 1 25 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton. | 3 25) 3 50 
PORK, clear, - |barrel.| 18 00) 20 00 
re ~*~ - * 11300 +4 00 

argo, No. I, - “ 13 50 00 
| SEEDS, Herds Grass, . \bushet. 175 200 
a Top (northern) “| «@ | 50! 62 

sucerne, | | 33 3 

Red Clover, (northern) - ven | Fy 3 
TALLOW, tried, - | ewt. | 7 50) 800 
WOOL, Merino, fullblood, washed, - pound 70 15 

Merino, mixed with Saxony, |" «@ || 15 80 

Merino, three fourths washod, | «« | 63 65 

Merino, half blood, > Po ae 58 60 

Merino, quarter, - “ 48 50 

Native, washed, - “ | 45 48 

Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort,  - “| 58 60 

Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, | « | 45, 48 

Pulled, “ spinning, firstsort,| — «« 50' 65 

PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEP, best pieces, - pound, 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, at Th 6 7 

whole hogs, are 53 7 
VEAL, ° “ 6 8 
MUTTON, ° “e 4 & 
POULTRY, ae, ke 8} 12 
BUTTER, keg and tub, o i's 12) 15 
anos Lump, best, . L. o | is) ” 

rs, - | dozen. 

MEAL, Rye, retail - |bushel.! G2 84 

Indian, retail, ° ae v2) 84 
POTATOES ie ks 30| 
CIDER, {according to quality] ibarre:.| 1 00| 2 00 








For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 
52 NORTH MARKET STREET, 

i> WILLIS’ IMPROVED BUTTER STAMPS. £9 

This is a simple, but elegant and useful implement, 
which moulds butter into a handsome rectangular, or 
cubic form, presses out the buttermilk ; and by the same 
process fixes upon it a beautiful impression, which ad- 
mits of being varied into such letters or figures as may 
best suit the fancy of the owner of the article. 


Dr Thacher’s Bee Hives, 


| 
| 





For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52, North | from 4 75 to 5 


Market street— 


Bricuton Marxet—Monday, June 6. 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. | 

At Market this day 185 Beef Cattle, (including 82 un- 
| sold last week) ; 12 Cows and Calves, and 638 Sheep and 
|Lambs. Unsold at the close of the market 63 Beet Cat- 
| tle, exclusive of 105 left within a few miles of the mar- 
ket, all of which will make more than have been sold 
| this day. 
Prices.—Beef Cattle—Market ‘glutted;’ price of 
| Cattle reduéed about 25c. from last week. We quote 
50—three or four yoke extra at 5 75. 


Cows and Calves—We noticed sales at $14, 17, 20, 


Improvep Brenives, constructed on aplan invented | 23 and 25. 


by Dr Thacher, author of an excellent Treatise on Bees, | 
These Hives are so. 


The American Orchardist, &c. 
formed that they afford facilities for taking honey without 
destroying the Bees; and likewise present security 
against the ravages of the Bee Moth, the great enemy to 
that useful, industrious and indispensable insect; together 
with other advantages, which give it a decided superior- 
ity over any other hive which has been offered for the 


Mulberry T'ree and the raising of Silk. Price 124 cts.— | eecommodation of persons disposed to engage in one of 


$9 per hundred—a valuable agricultural tract for distri- 


bution. 


the most pleasing and profitable branches of rural econ- 
omy. April 6. 


Sheep and Lambs—Sales quick ; we noticed one lot 
at $1 75, one at 2 00, and one at 2 25—a Jotol fine weth- 
ers at about $5. 








Prices or VeGeTaBLes at Faneuirit Haute Mar- 
xET.—Early Peas $1 per bushel. Strawberries 33 cts. 
per box. Early White Dutch Turnips 10 cts. per buneh. 
Cucumbers 12 cts. each. Potatoes 30 cts. per bushel. 
Onions 3 cts. per bunch. About 500 bushels of Early 
Peas were sold at Faneuil Hall Market on Monday and 
Tuesday last. 
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MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 

The following beautiful lines were written by Mrs 
S1GoURNEY, a few years since, while on a visit to 
Fredericksburg. 

MOTHER of him whose godlike fame 
The Good throughout the world revere, 

Ah! why without a stone or name, | 
Thus sleep’st thou unregarded here? 


Fair pensile branches o’er thee wave, 
And Nature decks the chosen dell, 

Yet, surely o’er thy hallowed grave 
A Nation’s mournful sighs should swell. 


Rome, with a burst of filial pride, 
The mother of her Gracchi viewed ; 
And why should we restrain the tide 
Of reverential gratitude ? 


She to sublime Volumnia paid 
Her tribute of enraptured tears, 
When the dread Chief that voice obeyed 
Which sternly curbed his infant years. 


Thou, in the days of Sparta’s might, 
Hadst high on her illustrious roll 

Been ranked amid those matrons bright, 
Who nobly nursed the great of soul— 


For, disciplined in Wisdom’s school, 
The lofty pupil owned thy sway, 
And well might he be skilled to rule, 

So early nurtured to obey. 


No enervating arts refined, 

To slumber lulled his heaven-born might, 
No weak indulgence warped thy mind, 

To cloud a hero’s path of light. 


Say, when upon thy shielding breast, 
The Saviour of his Country hung, 
When his soft lip to thine was pressed, 
Wooing the accents from thy tongue— 
Saw’st thou presci€nt o’er his brow 
The shadowy wreaths of laurel start ? 


Or, when his infant hands were taught 
By thee in simple prayer to rise— 

Say, were thy own devotions fraught 
With heightened incense for the skies ? 


Well may that realm, confiding rest, 
Heroes and mighty chiefs to see, 

Who finds its infant offspring blest, 
With monitors and guides like thee. 


Some future age, than ours more just, 
With his shall blend thy honored name, 
And rear, exulting o’er thy dust, 
The monument of deathless fame— 


Shall thither bid young mothers wend 
To bless thy spirit as they rove, 

And learn, while o’er thy tomb they bend, 
For Heaven to train the babes they love. 





A late Tory Essex Member of Parliament, having | poh 
at a parochial meeting made some proposals which as t 


were objected to by a sturdy farmer ; ¢ Sir,’ said 
the great man, ‘do you know whol am? do you 
pew that I have satin two parliaments ; and 


A rich old farmer in the north of Devon, speaking 
to some of his friends of the scholastic progress 
his nephew had made, exclaimed, ‘Why, a shud a 
made Dick a parson, I think, but a look’d sucha 
good hand to holding the plough, that Iz thoft 
*twas a pity to spoil a good ploughman,’ 


A gentleman on horseback finding himself at a_ 
spot where four roads met, asked a countryman 
who was working on one of them, where it ran to. 
Clodpole raising himseif from his stooping posture 
and scratching bis head replied with a grin ;¢ I) 
does’nt know where it rins to, zur, we finds it here 
every morning.’ 


can government that it has never shed a drop of hu- 
man blood, nor banished a single individual for State 
crimes. No renegade minister grows immortal there 
by ‘saving the constitution and crushing the “ hydra 


human happiness. I am delighted to find that the 
more popular a government grows, the more mild it 


services of the hangman in political affairs, was re- 
served for the first government erected and conducted 
by the people ;—by those whoin the planners of our 
bloody treason and sedition have chose to designate 
as “ ferocious rabble.” ’—Scotsman. 


Fema.e Fasnions at Marra.—When abroad 
they are all arrayed in black. They put over their 
other dress a robe or loose shirt of that color, brought 
high on the bosom, and in place of bonnets their 
heads are covered with a black silk mantle which 


It is a beautiful trait in the history of the Ameri- | 


of jacobinism,” at the expense of human blood and | 


becomes ; and that the glory of dispensing with the | 


Valuable and Cheap Lanid—for Sale. 
The subscriber offers for sale, 14,000 acres of choice 
Land, situated in the town of Pinckney, county of Lewis 
and state of New York. Some of the land is improved 
and under cultivation. The country is remarkably heal- 


| thy, being entirely free from the fever and ague and from 


|the common bilious fevers which often afflict the towns 
upon Lake Ontario, this town being 18 miles east of the 
lake. The soil is principally a sandy ioam, much of it 
covered with rich black mould. The timber is chiefly 
Sugar Maple, Black Ash, Butternut, Beech, Elm, &e. 
The land yields first rate crops of Grass, Rye, Oats, Par- 
ley, Potatoes and Flax; and on some lots, good Wheat 
and Corn may be grown. To those wishing to obtain su- 
| perior grazing farms, a fine opportunity now offers itself. 
|The produce of pasturage and hay from an acre of this 
laud, is very large, fully equalling if not surpassing that 
from the same quantity of land in any other of the Black 
River townships. The land is admirably well watered, 
there being but few lots which have net durable running 
streams upon them. The land is well adapted to Orchard- 
ing—the Apple tree thriving very well in this county. 
Stock of all kinds may be disposed of with the least possi- 
ble. trouble, and to the greatest advantage, the drovers 
purchasing at the very doors of the farmers, and paying 
the highest cash prices for their cattle, which will readily 
find purchasers at all seasons of the year. Several far- 
mers at present residing on this town, were originally 
from the New England States, and some of them from 
| Massachusetts, who are in thriving circumstances. The 
,above described land is offered for sale at the very low 
| price of from two dollars and a half to three dollars per 
| acre, for the uncleared land, and from three dollars anda 

half to five dollars and a half for the improved lots. The 

land will be sold in lots to suit purchasers, and from two 
| to five years’ credit for payment, in annual instalments, 
| will be given. Asa further convenience to purchasers, 
| the subscriber will receive in payment, Cattle, Sheep, 
Perk, Grain or Grass Seed, for which products he will 
allow the highest cash prices. The title to the Jand is 





invests their shoulders and descends half way behind. | jndisputable, and good Warranty Deeds will be given to 
The part which covers the head is furnished with a} purchasers. Persons desirous of purchasing will please 
piece of whalebone inserted in the herft, which keeps | to apply to the subscriber, at Henderson Harbor, county 
it in position and prevents the silk from dropping | of Jefferson, State of New York, or to Davip CANFIELD, 
over the eyes. One hand placed inside, is always | Esq. on the town. JAMES H. HENDERSON. 


necessary to hold together the sides of the scarf in 
front ; and the other is often hid under its folds, only 
a fore finger being suffered to peep out through an 
opening left for the purpose. Of course, under such 
mufflers little can be seen of the beauties of form or 
feature, if a Maltese nymph happen to possess them: 
the eyes and a moving pall-black figure are all that 
can be distinguished. But sometimes the fair one 
deigns to exhibit her face to a curious gazer, in place 
of engrossing to herself the privilege of seeing ; and 
features, good humored, rather pleasing than hand- 
some, and irradiated by a pair of fine sparkling eyes, 
are displayed to the beholder. The complexion is a 
dark olive, but partaking a little too much of a eort 
of mulatto tinge. The mantle is obviously borrowed, 
or rather it has descended from a distant age and 
people. It answers to the veil of Eastern ladies.— 
Bigelow’s Malta. 

was | 


An Apology.—W hen John Clerk (Lord Eldon) 
at the bar, he was remarked for the sang froid with 
which he treated the Judges. On one occasion, a/| 
junior counsel, on hearing their lordships give judg- | 
ment against his client, exclaimed that ‘he was sur- | 





prised at such « decision!’ this was construed into | 
contempt of court, and he was ordered to attend at | 
the bar the next morning. Fearful of the conse-| 
quences, he consulted his friend John Clerk, who 
told him to be perfectly at ease, for he would apolo- 
gize for him in a way that would avert any unpleas- | 
ant result. Accordingly when the name of the | 
delinquent was called, John rose and coolly address- | 





once that it did originate in that. 


the assembled tribunal—‘I am very sorry, my | 
s, that my young friend has so far forgot himself | 
© treat your bench with disrespect ; he is ex- | 
tremely penitent,and you will kindly ascribe his un- | 
intentional insult to his ignorance. You must see at 

' He said he was | 
rised at the decision of your lordships! Now, if 


March 9. epl6t 


Ammunition #7} 
Of the best quality aud wrest prices, for sportin 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D'S POW DER STORE, 
6+ Broad Street. 
N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe refunded. tf Jan. 7 








Hickory. 

This astonishing fleet horse was raised in Montreal, is 
from an English blood mare, (sire unknown,) is not in- 
ferior to any in the U. States for speec, action and beauw- 
ty. Heisa fine sorrel, well built, good size, and pro- 
nounced by (good) judges in every respect a first rate 
horse ; trots a 3 minute gait, fast walker, and has paced 
around the trotting course, Long Island, in 2 minutes, 34 
seconds, and was offered publicly to match against apy 
horse that could be produced. It is considered unneces- 
sary to say more, as his qualifications are teo well known 
to be doubted. 

He will stand at Abbott’s Inn, Holden, during the 
season. Terms $8, the season. 6t May 11. 
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tI was brought up at both Universities 2 « Why, 8¥° 
replied Hodge, « that may be; Lhad a calf that 2¢ had not been very ignorant of what takes place | Portsmouth, X. H. J. W. Foster, Bookseller. 
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